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A thwytel, or whittle, was a knife such as 
was carried about the person so late as the 
times of Charles I.” 

Though this ancient town has ceased to 
make iron heads for arrows, it still pro- 
duces many band heads of another deserip- 
tion; and some of these, wisely judgin 
that the industry and prosperity of Shot: 
field must be iver by whatever ad- 
vanced scientific knowledge and rendered 
more clear the laws of nature, resolved ele- 
ven or twelve years ago to establish a bo- 
tanical garden, and the useful and impor- 
tant establishment, the subject of our cut, 
was the consequence of that resolution. It 
consists of an area of eighteen acres, pre- 
senting a varied surface, with a south- 
eastern aspect; it is to the west of the 
town, distant some two miles from its 
centre. 

No visitor should leave Sheffield without 
viewing the interesting and beautiful scene 
which has here been formed by the combi- 
nation of skill and judiciously employed 
capital. We cannot do better than copy 
the description furnished of the details by 
an able and popular contemporary: 

“The garden is surrounded by a sub- 
stantial stone wall, and the whole of the 
ground was laid out at once, Besides the 
necessary trees and shrubs required for 
shelter, a collection of hardy trees and 
shrubs was procured from the Messrs, Lod- 
diges, of Hackney; these were disposed in 
natural groups throughout the garden, 
partly with the view to general effect, but 
chiefly with respect to sciegtific arrange- 
ment: they were also so arranged that, 
when fully grown, the entire space which 
it would be desirable to devote to the growth 
of trees should be fully occupied without 
the aid of duplicates of any kind. An ex- 
pensive and handsome entrance lodge, a 
dwelling-house for the curator, a secondary 
lodge, with an extensive range of glass, 
were all commenced and completed at the 
first formation of the garden. The pur- 
chase of the ground, the laying out of the 
garden, the erection of stoves, entrance 
Jodges, and curator’s house, were all com- 
pleted at a cost of £18,000 or £19,000. 
The accompanying engraving presents a 
perspective elevation of the range of glass, 
which is very extensive, the entire length 
being three hundred feet, and the width at 
the narrowest part twenty feet: the centre, 
which is a lofty stove for tropieal plants, is 
about thirty feet in width, and thirty-five 
or forty feet in height; the other portions 
are less lofty, and are appropriated to the 
use of stove and greenhouse plants. This 
is a complete, and, for the time it was 
erected, @ comparatively capacious range. 
Economy, however, in the first erection, 
led to the introduction of a greater number 
of opaque: walls than is consistent’ with 


successful and rior cultivation ; byt 
now that*the reduction of the duty on 
glass has effected a favourable change in 
the price of this article, we hope the soci 
will soon be enabled to throw down these 
opaque divisions, and substitute ‘glass in 
their place. Whenever this can be done, 
and the range of glass extended backwards, 
but without opaque walls of any kind 
higher than the ordinary tables or shelves 
upon which the plants are placed, this will 
then form one of the most imposing bots. 
nical ranges of glass in the country. This 
society has recently undergone an entire 
renovation, and its constitution is com- 
pletely altered. Owing to the depression 
of trade and other causes, it became in- 
volved in debt; a new company was form- 
ed, consisting in part of the original pro- 
prietors, and others, who were anxious for 
the preservation of the garden. A valua- 
tion of the latter was agreed upon by the 
old proprietors, and a transfer of the pro- 
perty was thereby mutually arranged for 
the sum of £8,000 (?). ‘In the present con- 
stitution of the society the original shares 
are valued at £5 each, bearing an annul 
payment of 10s. upon every share; by this 
plan it is calculated that a revenue of 
£1,000 will be raised annually for the sup 
port of the garden.” 

That Sheffield with its immense popul- 
tion and large capital should prove so want 
ing in spirit as to suffer such an ornament 
to fall from neglect to decay, would bea 
disgrace to the age. Of such a result 
those who best know the town have no ap- 
prehensions, and the probability is thatit 
will rise from year to year in general esti- 


mation from experience of: its utility. 


MILITARY EXECUTIONS. 


To ordinary minds the idea of a violent 
death is dreadful. By reflection, many 
have apparently conquered all dread of it; 
but seldom has a sufferer appeared so per- 
fectly indifferent to his melancholy fate 4s 
was the subject of the present notice. 

On the 12th of June, in the year 1830, 
Debuire, a French soldier, convicted 0 
murdering his serjeant, was exccuted. The 
coolness with which ‘he perpetrated the 
crime, and finally expiated it, were the 
subject of much conversation. At first he 
refused to appeal to the court of cassation, 
which, however, he at length did, saying, 
“T shall live forty-eight hours longer by 
it, and should be guilty of.a sort of suet 
did I not.’ On the evening of Friday (the 
day before he suffered) Debuire was made 
acquainted with the rejection of his a 
“Tam glad of it,” said he, “ although Ido 
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fot wish to anticipate my last moments; 

affair will soon be finished.” He had 
sbrief interview with his sister and her 
husband. ‘Do not stop long,” said he; 
“T have only a very few hours to live, and 
must prepare.” A change of linen was 
brought to him at eight o’clock in the 
morning, which he accepted with thanks. 
“Jt is more necessary than ever,” said 
he, “for this is an important day to me. 
I shall be more an object of attention 
than ever I was in the course of my life. 
My poor comrades of the 50th!” said he, 
some moments afterwards, “they will have 
this day a melancholy job, and what is 
worse, they will get a wetting in pertorm- 
ingit.”. At nine o’clock the captain rap- 
porteur (of the court martial) repaired to 
Abbaye, and announced to Debuire that the 
sentence of death would be carried into 
execution at two o'clock. He saluted the 
officer respectfully, and immediately on his 
retiring, recommenced reading the ‘ Imita- 
tion of Christ (Thomas a Kempis),” a book 
which he had perused with much atten- 
tion during the period of his imprisonment, 
although in the intervals he amused him- 
self with playing and singing, which, being 
innocent relaxations, he said ‘he consider- 
ed by no means sinful.” 


At ten the chaplain repaired to the pri-. 


soner’s apartment, and found him deeply 
occupied by the religious work above men- 
tioned. Debuire, when aware of the chap- 
hin’s presence, advanced, and with a smile 
thanked him. “Ihave not been unmind- 
fal of your exhortations, monsieur l’abbé,” 
id he. “I had resolved on suicide, but 
you have caused me to forego ‘my inten- 
tion. See (said he, approaching his bed 
and unfolding a knife that he had concealed 
init), I had the means of committing it.” 
When the clock struck half-past one he 
was told the time for his departure had ar- 
rived. He said he was ready, and in pass- 
ing by the turnkeys divided among them 
some small money that still remained on 
his person, observing to one who showed 
some reluctance at accepting it, that he 
had no further use for it. He then, in a 
brisk voice, said to the gendarmes, who 
Were in attendance, “ Allons! Messieurs 
en avant! Marche!” The gendarmes led 
the way. The prisoner followed with a 
steady step, entered a fiacre that stood at 
the foot of the steps, preceded by two gen- 
darmes, and'followed by the chaplain. The 
escort —— at a quick pace to the 
place of execution. From time to time he 
put his head out of the window of the 
coach, and looked earnestly at the immense 
¢towd that lined the whole road to the 
sa of execution. The chaplain, fearing 

was allowing himself to be distracted, 
Temonstrated. The prisoner immediately 
Withdrew his head—begged pardon, “he 
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had been:only viewing with wonder the 
eagerness of the people to witness his suf- 
ferings, and be present at the death of a 
fellow creature.” Then, in token of sin- 
cerity, he kissed the crucifix tendered to 
him by the priest, and attended to his words. 
At the barrier l'Ecole Militaire, situate 
beyond the Champ de Mars, “No. 4,’ on the 
wall, marked the place fixed upon for the 
execution. A few steps in the rear of the 
road stood a dozen men of the 50th regi- 
ment. These were to be the executioners. 
They were all sub (non-commissioned) 
officers—serjeants, corporals, and fourriers, 
and (the prisoner being « voltiguer) were 
all of the elite companies (grenadiers or 
light infantry.) They were viewed with 
great interest, and appeared to suffer from 
the public gaze; but one of them, a four- 
rier, a man of fifty years of age, whose fair 
mustachios were slightly silvered, was much 
more affected than the rest. His yellow tuft 
and epaulettes indicated the cause; he be- 
longed, like the prisoner, to the voltigeur 
company, and was, probably, his old 
friend; for Debuire had served thirteen 
years. There could not have been fewer 
than fifty thousand persons present, among. 
whom were a vast number of females, «A 
tap of the drum summoned the troops to 
“attention.” It announced the approach 
of the prisoner. Immediately upon his 
reaching the first soldier of the line, the 
drums of the several regiments beat (and 
continued to do so until his arrival at the 
fatal spot) a salute. The moment the car- 
riage stopped the preparations commenced. 
“This is the place,” said the confessor, 
when the fiacre stopped. ‘“ Eh bien!’ said 
the prisoner; “que la volunté de Dieu 
soit faite! J’attendrai!’ (Well! the will 
of God be done! 1 shall await it!) The 
qgoies then quitted their seats, and 

escended from the carriage. Debuire 


followed. He looked round, and seeing 
the picquet drawn up before the spot above 
described, “ Ah,” said he, “that is my 


saad and immediately proceeded to it. 
ecognising among the fatal platoon the 
old fourrier mentioned above, Debuire took 
off his cap, and bowed to him with great 
appearance of regard. He was asked to 
kneel, which he refused, and placed him- 
self in the position of a soldier without 
arms, but in the ranks. A-clerk read the 
proceedings of the court-martial, commen- 
cing with—“*By the King.” At these 
words the prisoner took off his cap, and 
listened to the reading of his sentence with 
the utmost resignation. When it was fi- 
nished he turned to the chaplain, kissed 
the aig crucifix once more, and kiss- 
ed also his confessor on both cheeks, thank- 
ing him for his kindness. “One moment 
more,” said he, “and I am ready.” He 
then took off his capote, and threw it aside - 
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A young man, a corporal of his own regi- 
ment, with tears in his eyes, then ap- 
proached him from the flank of the pic- 
quet, and showing him a handkerchief, 
told him he was ordered to bandage his 
eyes. Debuire refused very firmly. The 
other then looked at his officer, and re- 
ceiving a nod, pressed his request. The 
poor fellow again refused His captain 
then said, “ Retire, corporal, and do not 
disturb his last moments.” Debuire took 
off his stock, and laid it on his capote, 
opened his shirt collar, and retook his po- 
sition, With his head erect and his eyes 
firmly fixed on the platoon, he awaited 
(and but for an instant) his fate with for- 
titude and resignation. The platoon fired, 
rather irregularly, and with it gave the 
coup de grace, it was supposed, for no 
more was seen. The troops were marched 
oo him, as is usual on those occasions— 

is own regiment first, and the principal 
part of it unarmed; after which the bod 
was placed in the wagon, and carried o 
for interment, guarded by gendarmes, 


THE SMUGGLER OF FOLKSTONE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH AND FICTION. 


By Epwarp Portwine. 


CHAPTER VI.—( Continued.) 


“ But, sir,” interpolated Sir Michael, “ it 
is usual; and, for your own sake, I must 
insist—” 

“ Insist on no such thing, sir, with captain 
Sarson, but should you receive the evidence 
of yonder officers,” glancing at Peake and 
Higgs, with contempt, ‘‘then swear them 
by all the oaths that are binding on such 
creatures; for they will lie—it is their vo- 
cation.” 

Captain Sarson then gave a brief and cor- 
rect account of all that had transpired on 
the evening of the landing of the smugglers. 

The magistrate asked if he could iden- 
tify the person in the boat to be the fisher- 
man he met on the cliff; captain Sarson 
replied in the negative; but affirmed that 
the size of the man in the boat corresponded 
with the height of the fisherman on the 
beach of Dover. 

“ Will you swear they are one and the 
same person, and that that individual was 
Mr. Cumlin?” 

“T decline to do so.” 

Peake was then called, and sworn, and 
after having related the substance of Sar- 
son’s evidence, stated that he had been de- 
ceived by the non-arrival of the cutter, 
when the boats of the smugglers were within 
gunshot of the shore, and the men were 
perceived laughing at the efforts of his men 


to induce them to land. He then deserigg 
a skiff which sailed out from Rown 

and joined the boats of the smugglers; 
that the helmsman in the largest boat was, 
he thought, Cumlin; that from the flash of 
a pistol on the beach at Dover he saw it 
was Cumlin that fired. He had been to 
Dover that day, and the fisherman Hamel 
had deserted the cottage. This was the 
substance of Peake’s evidence. 

“ You saw Cumlin in the boat as helms 
man off Folkstone?” interrogated Mr, 
Barnard. 

“T did.” 

“You will venture to swear this?” 

“T will.” 

“You next assert that you saw Cumlis 

by the flash of a pistol on Dover beach?” 
“I did; and I swear to this most posi- 
=. 
“Now then inform the bench whether 
the person you saw at the helm in the 
smugglers’ boat, and the person you saw 
on Dover beach is aneat” 

“Yes, sir; that is the man,” pointing t 
Cumlin, whose back was turned to him, 

“ How was he dressed?” 

“ As a seaman.” 

“Good; and you cannot now see that 
person’s countenance, and yet you swearit 
is the same man.” 

“T swear it is the same.” 

“Please, sir, turn your face to Mf, 
Peake.” 

The accused did so; when Peake looked 
lost in astonishment. Such an alter- 
tion had taken place, that he doubted the 
evidence of his own senses. He was n0 
longer Cumlin, but a different 
Peake was then requested to sign his eri 
dence, but he refused. 

“What,” cried Sir Michael, “you re 
fuse?” 

“ Yes,” muttered Peake; “he isa devil, 
and not a man. That is not the counte 
nance I saw in the boat, and on the beach 
in Dover bay.” 

“Then we must dismiss the case; but in 
form the bench—admitting that this man 
was on the beach, or in a boat, and without 
contraband goods—would you feel justified 
in seizing him?” 

“T would.” 

“What! without property in his posses 
sion?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then,” cried Mr. Barnard, “ no wonder 
that there should be such reckless daring 
among these unfortunate men, who are 
seized if they do not transgress the laws. 
Such injustice is openly perpetrated and 
avowed by the officers of the revenue, It 
is disgraceful.” } 

“ | agree with you,” added Sir Michael 
Webb; “ and I will not entertain any more 
charges after such an unblushing avowal of 
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arbitrary authority, unrecognised by law. 
Cumlin, you are discharged. 
~ Peake and Higgs looked aghast, and 
the former desired to modify his expres- 
sions; but he met with cool indifference. 
They departed on their way, cursing their 
ill-lack, which had lost them such a valua- 
ble cargo, and venting their spleen at the 
jality of the magistrates. 

Before closing this chapter we may as 
well relate, that poor Bott, after being ter- 
ribly frightened, was released; and what is 

kable, he would never account for a 
tem} absence from his duties, but to 
the hour of his death he preserved silence; 
and he was, in after life, frequently ob- 
served puffing his pipe in the capacious 
chimney corner of the Chequers. Stranger 
still, he never wanted a glass of brandy, 
either at home or at that house, where he 
was once an unwelcome visitant, and for 
which payment was never demanded. This 
fact sometimes led Bott into little excesses, 
but during his exacerbations he was never 
known to allude to the dungeon under 
the council-room at Mr. Gettings’; and 
he always spoke of Cumlin with due re- 
gerd up to that moment when the good 
town and port lost so efficient and faithful 
@ servant. 


CHAPTER VII. 


James Waldron proceeded slowly along 
the shady Jane, with blooming thick-set 
hedges, for which England is so celebrated, 
oneach side. There a wild rose-bud put 
forth promise of future loveliness. The 
honeysuckle vied with the sweet-briar in 
casting a perfume around. Waldron felt 
none of these charms of nature; the demon 
geet was gnawing within his heart. 

this feeling exists, farewell peace 
andhappiness. The frown of Cumlin was 
conclusive, and the tearful obedience of the 
fair Margaret moved at once his compas- 
sion and indignation. 

He entered the gardens alone, regardless 
of the pleasure enjoyed by the nntveds of 
smiling faces. He was miserable. The 
dreamy life he had enjoyed for some time, 
was now rudely disturbed. The cup of 
happiness was dashed from his lips. What 
then had he to live for? So thought this 

man, and so have thousands before 
3 and millions will conclude as he did, 
_ he was the most miserable person 


“Iwill seek an explanation,” exclaimed 
James, in his anger. “I will know from 
own lips what I have done to offend her 

. Yes,” he uttered, with increasing 
energy, “ I will beard the old man were he 
& thousand times more terrible than he is 


deseribed, and learn my fate. Suspense is 


Shell oftorture. I will not endure it.” 


A smart blow fell on the shoulder of the 
angry youth, while a fy voice uttered, 
‘ Who talks of non-endurance and dying? 
Why we must all suffer. Man was brought 
into this world without{his consent; he so- 
journs a brief time; encounters trials of the 

eart, and expires; and the m con- 
signs him either to heaven or to an uns 
mentionable place.” 

This was uttered in a cynical tone by 
one who, doubtless, had reasons for his gs- 
sertion. The new comer cordially ex- 
tended his hand, which was grasped wi 
extraordinary wermth by Waldron, who 
—— observed, “My dear Poynder, 
how glad I am to see you. I was never so 
unhappy in my life.” 

“ Do not be in too great a hurry to place 
confidence in one of whom you know so 
little; friendship, my dear sir, is only for 
those whose hearts are known after many 
years’ endurance of the storms and sun- 
shine of this curious world.” 

“ What, do you ~~ this to me, after 
what has occurred? You, who have saved 
me from worse than death—infamy; you, 
who have, in our brief acquaintance, taught 
me to look into my own heart—to culti- 
vate the little talent I possess; you, that 
have taught me to despise the adventi- 
tious graces of person, in order to improve 
my understanding; you, I say, to utter this 
cold speech, when, after so long an absence, 
we meet again. Believe me, Edmund, it 
is not kind, nor in accordance with the 
excellence of your heart.” 

“Bravo, my friend; you have indeed 
made good use of your shenien from Bel- 
gium, to cultivate at least one essential in 
human intercourse—eloquence. But ba- 
— aside; I am glad to see you; but 
you look as woe-begone as a sprite. Now 
inform your physician the seat of your grief, 
and he will prescribe to the best of his poor 
avility. It is a disease of the heart—eh?” 

The friends, with arms linked together, 
then discoursed in low tones of the past— 
of their first acquaintance in the ancient 
city of Antwerp—their se wander- 
ings in many lands—and, finally, James re- 
lated the er and interruption of his 
affection for Tiaegeret Cumlin. 

The young men had not been ay Bo 
ther before Poynder understood his friend’s 
case, and learned that was suse 
pected as his rival. 

We will take this opportunity of intro- 
ducing Julius Barnard to our reader. It 
has been stated that Barnard was the heir 
of ten thousand acres, but this was un- 
der the mark. His father, bed-ridden and 
rich, owned considerable property in the 
neighbourhood of Folkstone and adjacent 
districts. Borobeach Hall was the prettiest 
seat for miles, and is so still, The house 
is stuccoed in front and sides , eontains two 
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wings, and is situated in a deep valley, 
completely surrounded by high hills, cul- 
tivated to their summit. At this period 
the family lived in magnificent style; the 
carriages and horses were the best among 
tierarest. The ’squire also kept a pack of 
fox-hounds and a pack of harriers, with an 
excellent stud of horses. 

On the south of this lovely mansion, and 
in the park, lay, in peerless beauty, a pic- 
turesque lake, mirroring the hills in loveli- 
ness. On this lake numerous swans and 
wild fowl glided majestically on its silvery 
surface, which were fed by the female 
branches of the family. A small distance 
from this lake, rose abruptly from its bor- 
ders a mountain, which had received from 
art some embellishments. On the summit 
of this high hill was constructed a summer- 
house of large dimensions. and of an an- 
nular shape. This hill is a complete land- 
amark for vessels passing up and down the 
channel. It rises majestically above the 
surrounding highlands, and being sur- 
mounted with the summer-house paiited 
white, it is plainly perceivable miles at sea. 
Borobeach is a beautiful spot, and her mas- 
ter, at that time, a liberal landlord and the 
sportsman’s friend. 

Julius Barnard was small in person, with 
a distinguished air. He had received a 
collegiate education without taking his de- 
grees. Being the eldest child, and an only 
son, @ degree was considered an useless 
appendage to the family honours. Like 
his father, he was fond of sporting, and 
particularly partial to his tenants if they 
‘possessed good-looking daughters. His 
gallantry was reported to be uuiversal; for 
many of the handsome rustics living on the 
estate, appeared at their cottage doors with 
infants in their arms, without having a 
‘oudeman” whom they charged with pa- 
ternity. However, the Yous creatures 
appeared well-dressed and happy, and the 
children possessed a remarkable resem- 
blance to the “ young ’squire.” 

Barnard was rich: that which would have 
been considered heartless cruelty in a far- 
mer's son, was supposed to redound to the 
honour of the bachelor heir to ten thousand 
acres, and one of the members for the fair 
county of Kent. 

Barnard was proud and overbearing to 
-his inferiors; soft, tender, and impassioned 
to the other sex, which rendered him a de- 
lightful and dangerous companion to any 
unoccupied heart. 


(To be continued, ) 
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THE ISLAND OF CHUSAN, °:., 
We copy the following interesting de- 
scription of this island from the Friend of: 
India :— 
“The island of Chusan is seven miles 
from the mainland, and forty miles distant 
from the city of Ningpo, and lies in the 
vicinity of all the great and valuable marts 
of commerce on the eastern coast. It ig 
150 miles in circumference. The chief 
bay, that of Tinghae, is capable of accom. 
modating, in perfect security, a hundred 
sail of square-rigged vessels, and possesses 
the most admirable facilities for the estas 
blishment of docks. Good water abounds, 
not only at the capital, but throughout the 
island. Chusan consists of a succession of 
hills and dales, which present one un- 
broken scene of rich cultivation, and ex+ 
hibit the most lovely scenery. Wheat, 
rice, tea, grass-cloth, swect potatoes, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and other articles, grow in 
great luxuriance. The island is intersected 
with roads—not intended for wheeled con- 
veyances—from five to seven feet broad, 
and paved and flagged throughout ; and it 
is thickly studded with villages. Those 
who have the best opportunity of forming 
an opinion on the subject, believe that a 
hundred well-populated towns and supe- 
rior villages would be found on it, contain- 
ing from one to five thousand inhabitants, 
The whole population is estimated s& 
270,000. The people are industrious and 
comfortable, and appear to have no want 
unsupplied; scarcely a beggar is to be seen, 
and there is a comparative absence of crime, 
which reflects no small credit on the Chi- 
nese character. Not a single homicide 
has occurred during the three years in 
which it has been in our occupation; and 
the inmates of the jail, contributed by the 
whole island, have rarely exceeded twenty; 
and of these the majority have consisted 
of those who were confined for the illegal 
sale of its indigenous whiskey, the sham- 
shoo. The climate vies with that of the 
most favoured regions of the world. It is 
the Montpellier of China. There are but 
three months which can be called hot, 
June, July, and August. In this latter 
month the thermometer stands on an ave- 
rage at 83 deg., but sinks at night to 73 
deg. The next month it subsides to 74 
deg. in the day. Then comes winter, with 
its bracing, vivifying, exhilarating influ- 
ences, and the ground is covered with hoar 
frost, and the ice lies half an inch thick. 
In January and February the thermometer 
stands at 20 deg. of Fahrenheit. In March 
it rises to 28 deg., but the hills continue to 
be capped with snow, and the cheerful fire 
is kept up till the commencement of June, 
so that it is only during three months ot 
the year that woollen clothing is unneces- 
sary. All the other places in China where 
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we'have ‘commercial stations art hot, sul- 
try, and unhealthy, and it is to Chusan 
that invalids have generally resorted for 
the restoration of health and vigour. The 
island furnishes provisions of every de- 
seription, of the best quality, at a very mo- 
derate price. Beef, pork, and poultry, may 
be cbtained in the greatest abundance. 
Of geese, as large as those in England, 
there is no lack. Ducks are hatched by 
steam by thousands, and eggs are less 
than a half-penny a-piece. Game of every 
variety is easily procured. Bread, of Eng- 
lish quality, is readily prepared by the 
Chinese. All kinds of vegetables may be 
obtained, and English vegetables and fruit 

w with great -luxuriance. Potatoes 

e now been introduced, and will pro- 
bably become an article of great consump- 
tion throughout China. Indeed, all kinds 
of provisions may be obtained at one-half 
the sum they cost at Hong-Kong. It is 
only for a European want to be known, to 
be immediately supplied from the island or 
the continent. Fish is obtained in the 
greatest abundance. Fishing is universal 
around the island, and it is calculated that 
not fewer than 70,000 vessels come from 
the continent, and remain for three months 
off Chusan employedgin fishing. They are 
attended by boats filled with ice, in which 
the fish are packed, and then despatched 
to the neighbouring coast.” 





Spirit of #Farveiqn Biterature. 


— 


THE RED MILL. 


In the year 1814 the territory of France 
was invaded by the allied forces of nearly 
the whole of Europe, and the French eagle, 
which, previous to the disastrous retreat 
from Russia, had almost invariably led the 
my to victory, was now compelled to recoil 
hafore the overwhelming force. The little 
town of Sens had refused to open its gates 
to the invaders, and was bravely preparing 
to make a desperate resistance. The clocks 
of Sens had just struck the time of ten, 
when one of the gates was opened, and a 
— cart, drawn by an active little 

» hastily left the town. ‘Lhe night 
was dark and gloomy; not a star was to be 
seen; but from time to time, the fires on 
the heights where the enemy lay encamped, 
tent forth a ruddy glare, which illumined 
the enanting country. 

t 


In the -cart 
that had just le 


the town, there were two 


Men, in the garb of peasants, one of whom 
held @ gun in his hand, while the other act- 
edas driver. After they had proceeded 
the highway, to a considerable dis- 
tanee, they suddenly turned into a by-road 
— they had not exchanged a sin- 
wo! 
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“ Well, father Bardou,” said he who 
acted as driver, “now that:we are off the 
high road, I think it would be as well to 
take the bells off the horse’s head, for their 
music might wake the Cossacks.” 

“Tam afraid, my boy, you would make 
butja poor soldier,” replied the other; “why 
you have not ever seen the beard of one of 
those Cossacks yet, and you are as fright- 
ened as if you felt the point of their lances 


at your back.” 

“ Aye, you are very brave, father Bar- 
dou, with your double elled gun; but I 
should like to see you amongst them.” 

“Would you, indeed?” 

“ Why, not exactly; because I would, in 
os case, most likely, be in danger my- 
self.” 
“ I thought so,” replied Bardou, laughing. 
“ Come, do not tremble so, my brave Pier- 
rin—I shall take the bells off to satisfy 

ou.” 

‘‘T am not absolutely afraid,” stammered 
Pierrin; “but believe me, father Bardou, 
it is not safe to have any dealings with 
these Cossacks.” 

Bardou, who was no other than the inn- 
keeper of Gevrey, had left home that 
morning, in company with Pierrin, to go 
to Sens, for the purpose of purchasing 
some liquors for his establishment; as to 
Pierrin, he had accompanied the inn-keeper 
to Sens, that he might receive some money 
that was due, with which he intended to 
purchase some presents for Claudine, the 
daughter of his friend Bardou. On their 
arrival at Sens they soon found that they 
could not accomplish the objects of their 
journey. Liquors of all kinds had risen to 
an exorbitant price, for the merchants, 
expecting that the town would be besieged, 
were not willing to part with them; and 
when Pierrin asked for his money, he was 
told that the time when they were expect- 
ing that the enemy would lay siege to the 
town, was not a fit moment for business. 

Shortly after Bardou had removed the 
bells. from the horse’s head the cart arrived 
at a part of the road, near which lay a vil- 
lage that was occupied by the Russians, 
Pierrin strove to pierce the gloom which 
involved them on every side, and his ears 
acquired that acuteness of hearing, which 
is ascribed to the aborigines of America. 
The horse suddenly started aside and made 
a full stop; Pierrin shook in every limb. 

“What is the matter with the horse?” 
asked Bardou. Pierrin did not reply; he 
was paralysed with fear. “Come, give 
him a lash of your whip,” said Bardou, 
“‘ without you wish to stop here all night.” 

This remark recadled Pierrin to his 
senses, and he dealt the horse a tremendous 
lash with his whip, which made it rear up; 
but it did not attempt to advance a sing! 

step. 
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“There is certainly something that pre- 
vents it from going on,” said Bardou; “take 
hold of my gun, and I will step down and 
see what is the matter.” 

“ For heaven's sake do not stir!” replied 
Pierrin, seizing Bardou convulsively by the 
arm “I saw something behind the hedge 
—perhaps it was the Cossacks.” 

“ Nonsense; let me see what is the 
matter.” 

He had no sooner uttered these words 
than the sound of musketry was heard, 
and the balls whistled past their ears. 

“ By heaven! you are right,” said Bar- 
dou, “ the rascals have sent us a few cards 
of invitation.” 

“T told you, father Bardou, before we 
set out, that it would be impossible for us 
to escape the Cossacks; but you would not 
believe me; and now we have fallen into 
their hands, we shall be shot like dogs.” 

‘“*Qh, there is a chance for us yet; you 
lie down in the bottom of the cart, and hold 
fast the reins.” 

The horse, frightened at the sound of 
musketry, had started off at full gallop; 
but it had not proceeded far when it again 
reared, and refused to advance; a moment 
after two Cossacks seized it by the bridle. 
Bardou immediately discharged his double- 
barrelled-gun; the se - and the 
horse again starting off at ful llop, the 
cart wands panied wede their “eg Se- 
veral shots were now fired, one of which 
struck Bardou in the breast; and Pierrin, 
who was still lying at the bottom of the 
a felt some drops of blood fall on his 


“You are wounded, father Bardou!” 
said he, in a tone of deep horror. 

“Yes, I believe the rascals have done 
for me; keep up the horse’s head, my boy; 

Ihear them behind us; but we are some 
distance in advance of them; and if we can 
only reach the ford before they overtake 
us, they will not dare to follow us beyond 
it.” 

The galloping of horses, and the famous 
battle-cry of the Cossacks, was now heard 
distinctly. A few minutes after Bardou 
and Pierrin reached the ford, which the 
crossed in safety, and their enemies, find- 
ing that the reports of their fire-arms had 
assembled the peasants of Gerrey on the 
opposite bank of the river, relinquished 
their pursuit. Bardou, as long as there 
was any danger, had kept up bravely; 
but now they were beyond the reach of 
their enemies, he grew faint from loss of 
blood, and would have fallen had he not 
been supported by Pierrin. 

When the inn-k:eper told his daughter 
in the morning, that he was going to Sens, 
she endeavoured to dissuade him from going, 
by epee out to him the danger he 
would run of being taken prisoner by the 









Cossacks; ‘but he'represented to her, thet 
the Cossacks had something else to do 
besides meddling with a couple of 

able peasants, and he s led so in 
allaying her fears, that she consented to let 
him depart. For some hours after Bardon 
and Pierrin had started for Sens, Claudine 
only thought of the nts which her 
lover had promised to bring her; but when 
night came, without their return, her 
anxiety became exceedingly painful. She 
wandered up and down, without being able 
to remain a single moment in one place, 
She leaned out of the window to strive if 
she could hear any sound which might in- 
dicate their return; but the deep silence 
that prevailed was unbroken by any sound, 
save by the watchward of the sentinels, 
who were placed at the outskirts of the vil- 
lage. The supper she had so carefully 
prepared for her father and Pierrin was 
now quite spoiled, it had been kept so long 
waiting. leven o’clock had struck; she 
then endeavoured to persuade herself that 
her father had not left Sens, that he intend- 
ed to remain there all night, and would 
not consequently be home before the next 
morning; but this belief was of short du- 
ration, and her mind was in racked 
with doubt and anxiety. Again she looked 
out of the window, when she fancied she 
heard the sound of fire-arms. She hastily 
left the house and ran into the street, where 
she saw a company of gendarmes gallop by 
and take the road leading to Sens; she was 
no longer in doubt; 1t was now quite mani- 
fest to her that her father and Pierrin had 
been attacked by the Cossacks. 

An hour after, Bardou, pale and exhaust- 
ed from the loss of blood, was brought 
home by Pierrin, and immediately carried 
to bed. The village surgeon was sent for, 
and after he had examined the wound, his 
countenance assumed an expression of 
anxiety and alarm, which did not escape 
the observation of Claudine, whose gaze 
was fastened on the surgeon, as if she 
wished to read in his countenance the fate 
of her father. 

“Come,” said she, drawing the doctor 
aside, “I see by your countenance that 
my father’s wound is mortal; tell me at 
once; fear not, my sorrow shall be mute; 
Iam only a woman, but I have courage 
enough to support affliction, and also to in- 
spire me with vengeance!” 

The doctor thought that her reason had 
received a shock, and, — her hand, he 
pressed it gently, saying, “ Poor child!” 

Claudine saw the tears start to the doc- 
tor's eyes, and she understood the fearful 
meaning contained in those two w 
As to Pierrin, he was seated in a corner of 
the room, holding in his hand a bloody 
handkerchief, which had served as a bar- 
dage to Bardou’s wound; his eyes were 
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wild and startling, and his countenance as- 
gamed almost an expression of idiotcy. The 
dector paced up and down the apartment, 
endeavouring to think of some pretext for 
removing Claudine from the chamber of 
death. ‘The dreaded hour was just ap- 

hing, for, rem | to the doctor’s 
Picalation, the patient had only an hour 
tolive. Claudine was seated at the bed- 
side, listening, with painful anxiety, to 
that thick short breathing which is the sure 


herbinger of death. It was a sad sight to 
witness! A clock in the adjoining room 
truck the hour of two; Bardou, like an 


expiring lamp that gives forth its last flicker, 
now ened 06 at, and he stretched 
forth hie hand to his daughter, saying, in 
a feeble and husky tone, “ Where is Pier- 
rin?” 

“ Pierrin,” said his daughter, turning to 
the young man, “my father wants you.” 

Pierrin slowly rose and approached the 


“Give your hand, my boy,” said Bardou, 
making an effort to rise—* both of you put 
your hands in mine, for you are both my 
children.” 

- Bardou could not proceed, for the effort 
he had made to rise quite exhausted 
him. The doctor having administered to 
him a restorative, he continued— “TI have 

- only a few moments to be with you.” Here 
his voice grew weaker. ‘Yes, in a short 
time I shall be removed to another world.” 
‘ Pierrin shuddered, and his hand pressed 
convulsively those of Claudine and Bar- 
dou 


“Calm yourself, Pierrin; death is not so 
dreadful: it is only when it is far off that it 
effrights us; when it overtakes us, it loses 
half its terrors !’’ 

“Father! dear father!” sobbed Clau- 


“Do not weep, my child, and listen to 
me; thou knowest that my dearest wish 
was to see Pierrin thy husband, and that it 
was also the dying wish of my old friend; 
but believe me, my dear child, notwith- 
standing the pleasure which this event 
would have conferred on me, I would never 
use force or restraint to accomplish my 
desire; thou hast been, and art still, per- 
fectly free; yet, my child, it seems to me, 
now I am about to leave you, that if I could 
be sure that Pierrin would one day be——” 

He was unable to proceed; his eyes 
Closed; a cold sweat—the sweat of death— 
stood on his brow. 


“My daughter—my son—Pierrin—my 


children”—were his last words; his cold 
hands pressed convulsively those of Pierrin 
ead his dqughter, and the soul of Bardou 
winged its 


ight to the world of spirits. 
(To be continued. ) 
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HONOURS AND REWARDS OF LITE- 
RATURE. 


The following statement, made by Mr. 
Wakley, May 9th, 1838, in the debate on 
the Authors’ Copyright Bill, may serve to 
show that all is not gold that glitters; that 
books may be peulael and yet not bought ; 
and that authors may be deservedly ad- 
mired, and yet not successful :— 

“ The Quarterly Review,” the honourable 
member said, “was a work of very great 
reputation —— honourable gentlemen 
opposite, and the editor, who was most 
friendly to the bill, and whose name is 
Lockhart, had published certain works, the 
copyright of which still continued. Now, 
some of these works had been published at 
10s. 6d. a volume, and upwards of a cart- 
load of these works hadrecently been sold 
to a publisher in Cheapside at 9d. a volume. 
There was another work by a distinguished 
member of that house —he meant Mr. 
Bulwer. He believed, however, that this 
work was the production of the brother of 
the present honourable member for Lincoln ; 
but it was an extremely clever production, 
and was deserving of great praise; but it 
so happened that the public did not buy it. 

The book he alluded to was entitled ‘ 
land and the English,’ which he had a. 
ways read with delight; and he was sure 
that the honourable gentleman would not 
say that he was not sufficiently remune- 
rated by the publisher for his production; 
for since that time he had published seve- 
ral other works. This book had been pub- 
lished four years 9g0, at the price ofa 
guinea and half for the three volumes.” 

Mr. E. L. Bulwer: “No; the two volumes 
were published for £1.” 

Mr. Wakley: “ Well, then, it had been 
published at 10s. a volume, but a 
number of them had been sold for ls. a 
volume to Mr. Tegg, of Cheapside, the 
Conservative candidate for the office of al- 
derman in thecity of London. He had the 
authority of this person for the statement, 
and he believed that his veracity could not 
be called in question. Such was the de-~ 
preciated sale of this delightful work. 
The honourable member had _ published 
many works since, and he had no doubt 
—_ more were in embryo, of which he 
would be delivered in due time. He saw 
another gentleman opposite who had pro- 
duced several literary productions bE 
merit. He alluded to the author of ‘Vivian 
— and other works, many of which, 
no doubt, were on their road to the trunk- 
maker. In the observations that he was 
about to make he to state that he 
should be the last to detract from the lite- 

merits of the honourable member, as 

he highly valued some of his performances. 
That honourable gentleman’s works, how- 
ever, had gune to Mr. Tegg’s; and some 
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which had been published at £1.11s.6d, had 
been sold in very large quantities at 8d. a 
volume. He would now proceed to Mr. 
Theodore Hook, who was the editor of The 
John Bulland The New Monthly Magazine, 
whose works had also gone to Tegg. This 
person had bought Mr. Theodore Hook’s 
guinea and a half works at 1s. a volume. 
He (Mr. Wakley) could not tell how it was 
that he only gave 8d. a volume for those 
of the honourable member opposite. If a 
committee was granted he should certainly 
require some explanation on this subject. 
Captain Marryat’s works, published at 
£1. 11s. 6d., had been bought by Mr. Tegg 
at 9d. a volume. He now came to a dis- 
tinguished political writer, whose works 
had also got into the hands of Mr. Tegg; 
and here he felt bound to say that he had 
the return from which he quoted from Mr. 
Tegg, who said that his stock of books was 
worth £170,000, and from the price which 
he gave for them, his premises must be ex- 
tremely extensive to hold them. Every 
one knew the newspaper called The Exr- 
aminer, the editor of which was a man of 
wit and talent, indeed of very distinguished 
abilities, and who had never debased him- 
self, notwithstanding the severity of some 
of his political writings, with attacks on 
rivate character. The gentleman to whom 
he alluded, Mr. Fonblanque, had published 
a work with a very captivating title, called 
‘England under Seven Administrations.’ 
The two volumes of this work had not been 
published twelve months, and the price was 
£1. 4s. and Mr. Tegg had bought a large 
quantity of them at 1s. a volume.” 


AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 
[FROM THE GERMAN OF VoSz. ] 
(For the Mirror.) 


The summer’s bright green is away, 
‘The valley o longer is gay, 
The wind through the stripped forest blusters, 
The vine bears no more its rich clusters, 
The hills are deserted, the fields are all bare, 
‘The harvest no more claims the husbandman’s care. 


The earth, to her sons ever good, 
Has kindly supplied us with food ; 
With gifts which our energies nourish, 
Neglecting her own strength to cherish ; 
So, calmly reclining for winter's repose, 
She slumbers in peace till the lusty spring glows. 


Thus he, who with unswerving truth 
Has spent the glad days of his youth, 
When age o’er his failing frame gathers, 
Lies peacefully down with his fathers ; 
Till, refreshed by the slumbers that kindly deeds 


bring, 
He wakes to the joys of a heavenly spring. 
Rost, CLeruan. 


London, Oct. 28, 1845. 
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The Seasons and Castle of Indolence. By 
Jas. Thompson, with four Illustrations, 
designed by Wm. Harvey, engraved by 
Thos.,Gilks. H. G. Clark and Co. 
This pretty little volume forms No. 46 

of Clarke's Cabinet Series, and is decidedly 
one of the best of the series. It is too late 
in the day to notice the beauties of Thomp- 
son’s admirable poem. They are familiar 
to every reader; but the attractions of the 
illustrations make this edition the cheap, 
est ever published. There are four beau- 
tifully poetical designs by Mr. Harvey, 
whose taste in allegoricul subjects every 
lover of the fine arts is acquainted with, 
The frontispiece is our especial favourite; 
it. represents the genius of Spring diffusing 
flowers over the earth. Cupid is starting 
on his mission—the doves are mating— 
and many other ideas connected with 
spring. Summer is also good; a beautiful 
female is represented as coming out of a 
bath being fanned by the breezes. Autum, 
with the fruits of the earth being gathered 
in, is a highly finished design. And, lastly, 
dreary Winter, with his attendants—stormy 
winds and vapours—finish four of the best 
designs illustrative of the Seasons we have 
seen formanya ay. They are admirably 
engraved on wood by Mr. Thos. Gilks, 
whose talents in that feces of art are 
second to none. The volume ought to be 
in everybody’s possession. 





The New London Magazine, 


The story of a “Latch Key” lacks not in 
interest. Mr. Peabody’s attack upon the 
quietude of the French gentleman, and 
Mosseur’s (as he is termed) rage, vented 
in a thousand sacrées, polissons, infame, 
polissman, tonnére du diable, is admirably 
told. Nor less praiseworthy is the cool 
manner with which Peabody pushes the 
sugar basin towards the excited French- 
man, telling him to take as much as he 
wants, as there is plenty more in the 
house—which retort caused him to vanish 
to his apartment, in search, as he said, of 
his pistols; but not returning, Peabody 
concluded the possibility of his not being 
able to find them. ‘A Night at the She- 
ridan Knowles” is a lively sketch, amusing 
to the frequenter, and curious to those 
who have never attended that once favour- 
ite resort of dramatists, comedians, and 
clowns; and equally commendable is “Fire- 
side Reminiscences.” “The Spirit of the 
Gondola,” which we abridge, will be found 
interesting :— 

“Who has not read of Venice? Who 
does not know how in years long fled, 
‘throned on her hundred hills she sat in 
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state, raling over many nations, and how 
she for ages carried her proud standard 
through flood and fire, triumphantly over 
Jand and sea? And who does not know 
too that those days of her triumph have 
; and that now she bows to the 
Austrian yoke; her pride and beauty fast 
felling away, her palaces but left as relics 
ofthe past, her pomp and glory only to be 
read of in the pages of history. Venice 
had bowed to the Austrian; doge, and 
ician, and senator, had departed, and a 
Race emis: ruled in their ‘place. 
Many efforts had been made by the people 
to shake off the yoke of the oppressors; 
but divided, without a leader, without de- 
sign, every attempt served but to rivet 
more closely the fetters which enthralled 
them. Foreign troops filled the streets, 
and rendered every effort futile, till at 
h the Venetians were compelled to 

ield to their destiny. At the period of 
which we speak, much curiosity was excited 
ite rumour which gradually spread 
ugh Venice, and which related toa 
female continually seen, but concerning 
whom all was mystery. According to the 
custom of the old Venetian aristocracy, she 
only made her appearance at the close of 
day; she was invariably masked, but never 
attempted tc attract the notice of any in- 
dividual. There was scarcely a dweller in 
Venice who had not seen her wandering on 
the quays or through the streets, or who 
had not perceived her gondola attached to 
some landing place; but no one had seen 
her either enter or quit it. Although this 
gondola was never guarded, no one at- 
tempted to take it or remove it. It was 
painted and furnished like all the other 
gondolas, and yet every one knew it; even 
children would say as they passed it, 
*There is the gondola of the Daksown:” 
As for the way in which it was directed, 
or the spot to which it carried its mistress 
at night, and from which it brought her 
back in the morning, not even a conjecture 
could be hazarded. The officers of custom 
had often seen a dark object gliding over 
the waters of the canals, and, mistaking it 
for a smugg'iug bark, had chased it even 
into the oven sea; but at day dawn they 
could never discover anything in the waves 
which resembled the object of their pursuit, 
and at length they formed the very wise re- 
solution of giving up their futile efforts, 
.end contented themselves with exclaiming 
.8 they saw it, ‘ There is the unknown 
gondola.’ At night the mask herself tra- 
-versed the streets of the city, as though in 
‘search of something. She was to be seen 
in the largest squares, in the narrowest 
‘streets, on the bridges, or beneath the 
‘perches of huge palaces, in the mest fre- 
— and the most deserted places. 
She sometimes walked quickly, at ‘other 
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times with & slow pace, ‘without at any time 
appearing to take notice of the crowd; but 
she never paused: she appeared to contem- 
plate with passionate curiosity the palaces, 
the monuments, the canals, and even the 
fine sky which overhung the city, and to 
inhale with delight the sea breeze as it 
swept through the streets. When she 
met with any one with whom she wished to 
speak, she made a sign to them to follow 
her, and soon disappeared with them. 
— those to whom she made this sig- 
nal, dared not to follow her, for strange re- 
rts were rife which struck chill to the 
earts of the most intrepid. It was said 
that many young men, believing that the 
mask and black robe concealed the lovely 
form and beautiful features of some young 
Venetian woman, had fallen in love with 
her as much from the singularity and mys- 
tery of her life as from her beautiful form 
and noble bearing; that they had the im- 
prudence to follow her, and had never been 
seen again. The police, having also re 
marked that all these persons were Austri- 
ans, had endeavoured by every art to dis- 
cover them, or to seize her who was suc- 
pected of having been the cause of their 
disappearance. But the sbirri was not 
more fortunate than the custom officers, and 
neither could they obtain any news of the 
young stranger nor capture her. <A 
whimsical adventure had discouraged the 
most ardent officers of the Venice inquisi- 
tion. Finding that it was impossible to 
seize the mask at night in Venice, two of 
the fraternity resolved to lay wait for her 
in her gondola, in order that they might 
thus apprehend her as she entered it. One 
evening, when they perceived it moored to 
the quay, they -entered it, and concealed 
themselves. . They remained there all 
night without seeing or hearing any one; 
but, about an hour before day break, they 
fancied they perceived some one was un- 
mooring the bark. They rose up with the 
utmost silence, and prepared to rush out 
on their prey; but at that moment a sud- 
den shock overturned the gondola, and the 
unfortunate preservers of the public peace. 
One of them was drowned, and the other 
was only saved by the assistance of some 
smugglers whose bark was passing at the 
time. The next morning there was no 
trace of the gondola, and the police be- 
lieved that it had sunk; but in the evenin 
they found it moored to the same place, an 
in the same state, as on the preceding even- 
ing. A superstitious terror took possession 
of all these officers, and there was not one 
bold enough to make a turther attempt. 
From this day no effort was made to inter- 
fere with the mask, who continued her 
walks as usual. Shortly after this occur- 
rence, a young Austrian officer, the count 
Frantz Lichtenstein, joined the Austrian 
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troops in mn at Venice. He was an 
enthusiastic maa, full of poetry and passion, 
of high feelings and noble thoughts. Not- 


withstanding his education as the heir to a 
noble house, he had preserved his mind 
free from any taint of prejudice, and in his 
heart was deeply implanted an unswerving 
love of liberty; his — compelled him 
to dissemble his thoughts and feelings: 
but as soon as his duties were fulfilled, he 
hastily threw off his uniform, to which he 
felt that the vices of the government he 
served clung with tenacity, and sought out 
new friends to whom his wit and ness 
had attached him, and to their listening 
ears. unburdened the seerets of his heart. 
In his nocturnal promenades, for he, as all 
must do, admired Venice, and loved to 

upon her monuments, he had met the 
Garson mask. At first he did not pay 
much attention to her; but, having soon 
remarked that she appeared to observe the 
city with 
attention as he himself did, he was struck 
with the strange coincidence, and spoke of 
it to many of his friends. He was soon in- 
formed of the reports which were prevalent 
- concerning the veiled female, and he was 
advised to be cautious of her. But as he 
was brave, even to the extent of temerity, 
these warnings, instead of rendering him 
fearful, excited his curiosity, and inspired 
him with an almost insane desire to become 
acquainted with the mysterious being 
who was generally regarded with such awe. 
Wishing, however, to preserve the same 
secrecy as the mask herself appeared to 
be desirous of doing, he disguised himself 
as a Venetian citizen, and recommenced 
his nocturnal walks. He was nat long in 
meeting with the object of his search; he 
saw by the bright light of the moon the 
masked figure, standing before the beauti- 
ful church of Saint James and Saint Paul. 
She appeared to be contemplating with 
adoration the delicate ornaments which 
adorned its portico. The count approached 
her slowly and noiselessly; she appeared 
to be unaware of his presence, and did 
not move. Frantz, after pausing for a 
moment to see whether he were observed, 
continued to es and at length stood 
close to her. He heard her utter a deep 
sigh, and then she sang in a low tone, so 
low indeed that at first he could not dis- 
tinguish the words, but after a moment’s 
attention he recognised one of those popu- 
lar songs of Venice in which her ancient 
glory and conquests were lauded. As he 
was an exceedingly good musician, and 
gifted with an excellent memory, he had 
retained the recollection of the air; and so, 
without speaking, he began to hum it, 
keeping time with her. Instead of ceas- 


ing, as Frantz had feared she would have 
done, the mask raised her voice, without 


the same curiosity, and the same di 





altering the air. When the song was con- 
cluded, Frantz addressed her in Italian, for 
he knew but little of the Venetian lan. 
guage. ‘Health,’ said he, ‘health and 
— to those who love Venice,,— 
‘Who art thou?’ replied the mask, in a 
voice soft as the tone of the nightingale— 
‘Iam a lover of beauty !—* Are you one 
of those whose brutal love violates the 
freedom of beauty, or rather of those who 
kneel before captive beauty and weep her 
tears ?’—‘ When the king of night,’ replied 
Frantz, endeavouring to imitate the me- 
taphorical language of the Unknown, ‘ sees 
the rose flourish joyously beneath the 
breath of the west wind, he flaps his 
wings and sings; when he sees it wither 
beneath the burning rush of the storm, he 
hides his head beneath his wing and mourns 
—so does my heart.’—‘ Follow me then, 
for thou art one of my faithful ones;’ and 
seizing the young soldier by the hand, she 
rew him towards the church. When 
Frantz felt the cold hand of the Unknown 
press his own, and saw that she approached 
the dark and frowning portico, fe invo- 
luntarily called to his mind the dark ru- 
mours which he had heard concerning her, 
and then, under the impulse of fear, he 
stopped. The mask turned suddenly 
round upon him, and, fixing a scrutinising 
gaze on the pale features of her companion, 
she said:—‘ You are afraid. Adieu.’ And 
quitting her hold of his arm she retired 
rapidly. Frantz was ashamed of his weak- 
ness, and rushing towards her, he caught 
hold of her hand and exclaimed, ‘ No, I 
have no fear, I'll follow where you lead.’ 
Without uttering a word in reply, she walk- 
ed rapidly on; but instead of directing her 
steps towards the church, as at first, she 


turned into one of the narrow streets which - 


branched from the square. The moon was 
hid behind heavy clouds which obscured 
the heavens, and the most complete dark- 
ness reigned over the city. Frantz could 
with difficulty see his way, and was unable 
to distinguish anything in the deep sha- 
dows which enveloped all things. From 
time to time a solitary light would show 
him that he was by the side of a canal, on 
a bridge, or in some unknown street of 
Venice, and then all was dark again. But 
resolved to dare everything, he showed no 
uneasiness, and followed his guide without 
making a single observation. After an 
hour’s walking, the masked woman stopped. 
—‘It is well,’ she said; * you are brave. 
Had you exhibited the least sign of fear, 
Ishould have never spoken to you again. 
But you have not, and I rejoice that it is s0; 
to-morrow, in the same square, at eleven 
o'clock, I will meet you. Attempt not to 
follow me—it is useless—take the street to 
the right, and you will find yourself in the 
square of Saint Mark. ‘Till to-morrow, 
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farewell.’ She the hand of the 
count as she spoke, and, ere he had time 
to reply, disap The next eveniag 
he was punctual to his appointment. He 
atrived in the square as the church clock 
struck eleven, and found the mask await- 
him upon the steps of the church. * It 
is well, she said, ‘you are true to your 
time; let us enter.’ As she spoke, she 
turned quickly towards the church; Frantz, 
who saw that the door was closed, and 
knew that it was never opened at night, 
upon any pretence, deemed that his com- 
panion was a maniac. But what was his 
rise when he found that the door 
Yielded to hisfirst effort. Mechanically he 
wed his guide, who closed the door 
directly he had entered. They found 
themselves in total darkness; but the count, 
remembering that there was another door 
which still separated them from the chan- 
cel, felt no uneasiness, and was preparing 
to push it open, when the Unknown ar- 
rested his hand. ‘Hast thou ever entered 
this church?’ inquired she.—‘ A hundred 
times,’ replied he, ‘I know it as well even 
as its architect.’— Say that you think you 
know it, for you do not really know it. 
Enter.’ Frantz pushed open the second 
door, and penetrated into the interior of 
the church. It was magnificently lighted 
everywhere, but completely deserted. 
«What ceremony is to be celebrated here?’ 
asked Frantz, whose amazement knew no 
bounds.— ‘None. I was expected here 
this evening; that is all. Follow me.’— 
The count in vain endeavoured to compre~ 
hend the meaning of the mysterious lan- 
guage of the mask; but still, subdued by 
an uncontrollable influence, he followed her 
without the power of resistance. She led 
him into the middle of the church, pointed 
out to him the general nature of the struc- 
ture, and then, passing to details, she de- 
scribed the columns, the altars, the images, 
pictures, ornaments, and chancels —ex- 
plained to him the meaning of all—un- 
Favelled to him the ideas concealed beneath 
them. Frantz listened with rapture to all 
the eloquence of her lips, and soon found 
how little he had understood of all that 
before had appeared so easy of comprehen- 
sion. When she had finished, the light of 
ing, stealing through the windows, 
oa the lustre of thea. Tani. Suddenly 
er head sunk on her breast and a deep 
sigh broke from her heart ; a moment’s 
Pause, and she raised her head, and, ex- 
ay, pean — Heaven, exclaim- 
slavery! slavery!’ Large tears 
Tolled down he mask, on fell upon her 
black robe.—‘ Why dost thou weep?’ ex- 
claimed Frantz, Comers her. ‘To 
morrow,’ she replied, ‘at midnight, before 
the arsenal.’ And again she disappeared, 
before the count time to recover his 
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surprise. The sound of a door closing 
heavily roused him, and he beheld all the 
lights extinguished. Slowly he left the 
church by the grand door, which was just 
opened, and returned home. At midnight 
the count was at the arsenal, and found the 
mask awaiting for him as before. She 
said nothing; but walked rapidly before 
him. Frantz followed her as on the two 
preceding evenings; arrived before one of 
the side doors, the mask and, with a 
golden key which glittered in the moonlight, 
she noiselessly opened it, and a 
made a sign to tz to follow her. He 
hesitated: to penetrate at night into the 
arsenal, by the aid of a false key, was to 
ex himself to the risk of a court-mar- 


tial if discovered, to avoid which 5 me 
almost impossible in a place which was 
completely lined with sentinels. But see- 
ing that the mask was Preparing to close 
the door, he resolved to follow the adven- 
ture to the end, and so he went in. The 
mask traversed many courts, corridors, and 
galleries, the doors of which yielded to the 
golden key she carried; and ultimately the 
count found himself in saloons, filled 
with arms of all descriptions which had 
been used in the wars of the republic, ei- 
ther by her defenders or. her enemies. 
These saloons were mares up, as had been 
the church the night before. She showed 
the count the most interesting and cele- 
brated weapons and relics, telling him 
to whom they had belonged and.of the 
battles in me A they had been used. 
—‘ These,’ she said, in a tone of deep 
sadness, ‘ these are the relics of our van- 
quished royalty. That is the last vessel 
which bore the doge when he wedded the 
sea. Now, Venice is a slave; and slaves 
may not wed. Oh, slavery! slavery!’ 
As on the preceding evening, she quitted 
the ones after having pronounced these 
words, but this time she took the count 
with her. They returned by the same way 
that they had entered; a new appointment 
was made, and they separated. The next 
and every succeeding evening she conduct- 
ed Frantz into the principal places in Ve- 
nice, introducing him everywhere with in- 
comprehensible facility, explaining every- 
thing they saw with wonderful clearness 
and eloquence. Curiosity had first led the 
count to become acquainted with the mask, 
and astonishment had made him continue 
his acquaintance. Although the words of 
the Unknown were always grave, and 
sometimes sad, yet Frantz found an inde- 
finable charm in all she said, which at- 
tracted him more and more towards her. 
Although he had never spoken of love, 


Frantz had reason to believe that sheknew 
of his passion for her and would not reject 
it. One night, as they wandered an sero 
beneath the colonnades of Saint , the 
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masked woman caused Frantz to pause be- 
fore a picture which represented a young 
girl kneeling before the patron saint of the 
city of Venice.—* What think you of that 
female?’ said she.—‘ The most lovely be- 
ing that imagination can paint,’ replied he, 
with enthusiasm ‘ The inspired soul of 
the artist can give us so divine an image, 
but the reality cau only exist beyond. the 
skies.’ ‘The mask pressed the hand of 
Franz, and replied, ‘ For myself, I know 
no more glorious features than those of the 
divine Saint Mark, and I could never love 
other than him who should be the living 
representation of them.’ As he listened to 
these words, Frantz turned pale and stag- 
gered. He had just perceived that the fea- 
tures of the saint bore an extraordinary re- 
semblance to his own. He sunk on his 
knees before the Unknown, and seizing her 
hand, bathed it with his tears, without be- 
ing able to utter a word.—‘I know now 
that thou art mine,’ said she, with emotion, 
‘and that thou art worthy to know and 
possess me. To-morrow, at the ball at the 
palace of Servillio.’. With these words she 
quitted him, as on preceding occasions, but 
this time without uttering the usual words, 
‘Oh! slavery, slavery!’ Frantz, intoxi- 
cated with joy, returned home to dress, and 
at length repaired in full uniform to the 
palace of Servillio. The ball was magnifi- 
cent; Frantz traversed all the saloons, ap- 
proached every group, and gazed at — 
woman. Many were remarkably beautiful, 
bnt none appeared to him worthy of his 
notice. ‘She is not here,’ he thought; ‘I 
was sure of it—it is not yet her time.’ He 
placed himself behind a column near the 
principal entrance, his eyes fixed upon the 
door, At the moment that the clock was 
about to strike the hour of eleven, he trem- 
bled and exclaimed, ‘ There she is.’ At 
this moment the doors were thrown open, 
and a female entered who attracted the at- 
tention of all, It was the young girl of the 
picture, dressed as the wife of a doge of 
the fifteenth century, her exquisite beauty 
increased, if possible, by the magnificence 
of her costume. She advanced slowly and 
majestically, and when she reached the 
last saloon, a young man, in the costume 
of Tasso, sung an ode in honour of Venice, 
accompanying his voice with the guitar. 
She walked directly to him, gazed fixedly 
at him, and demanding how he dared to 
wear that garb and sing of Venice, took 
the guitar, and, running her fingers over 
the instrument, sang, in a bold but en- 
chanting voice :— 
SONG OF THE UNKNOWN. 

The black eagle waves where the lion of old 
Flung to the breeze his banners of gold— 

No longer does Venice rule over the main— 

Her doges will ne’er wed the ocean again. 

rhe feet of the stranger now traverse the floor, 
Where nations have knelt to her princes. of yore— 
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The voice of her nobles is hushed in the grave, 
And Venice, lov’d Venice, the Austrian’s slave! 


Oh Venice! my country—long loved—how I mourn 
To see thee of nations the jest and the scorn. 
Arise in iy might—and once more b2 thou free; 
Let again the world fear thee as queen of the sea, 
Arise in thy might and flash forth thy right hand; 
As thy steel glimmers bright, drive the foe fromthe 
and ; 
Let the shouts of thy triumph, the songs of the brave, 
Re-echo afar on thine own deep blue wave. 


As she finished her strain the guitar fell 
from her hands, and the clock struck mid- 
night. A mournful silence prevailed, which 
was broken by the voice of the Prince Ser- 
villio.—* Madame,’ he said, addressing the 
Unknown, in a tone of deep emotion, ‘ who 
has done me the honour of bringing you 
hither?’ —‘ I,’ exclaimed Frantz, advane- 
ing, ‘’twas I; if any one dare object, let 
him speak.’ The Unknown, who appeared 
to pay no attention to the question of the 
host, raised her head quickly as she heard 
the voice of the count.—‘ I live,’ she ex- 
claimed, with enthusiasm; ‘I shall live 
yet.’ And she turned towards him, her fea- 
tures radiant with joy; but the moment 
she perceived him her cheeks turned pale, 
and a deep gloom overspread her features, 
— Why hast thou assumed this disguise?’ 
said she to him, in a tone of severity, point- 
ing to the uniform he wore.—‘ It is no dis¢ 
guise,’ replied he, ‘itis——’ He could not 
utter more; a terrible look from the Un- 
known made him pause. She regarded him 
for a few moments in silence, and tears fell 
from her eyes. Frantz was about to rush 
towards her.—‘ Follow me,’ she said, ina 
low tone. Arrived at the foot of the 
palace stairs, she leapt lightly into her 
gondola, followed by Frantz, and giving 
it a powerful impetus, she made it glide 
with the rapidity of an arrow along 
the canal. Frantz saw the foam dash past 
them with frightful rapidity, and the 
barks which they met or overtook were 
left behind them as though they had been 
elouds driven before the storm. Darkness 
soon deepened around them, the wind rose, 
and the young man could only hear the 
hoarse murmur of the waves and the whist- 
ling of the wind, as it rushed past them; 
and nothing could he perceive all round 
him but darkness, and before him the form 
of his companion; standing on the poop, 
her hands on the oar, her dishevelled locks 
on her shoulders, and her long white robes 
fluttering in the wind, she looked like the 
spirit of shipwreck rejoicing in the storm. 
After a few seconds, Frantz, seized with 
kind of vertigo, rose, and advanced to- 
wards the Unknown. ‘Sit down,’ ex- 
claimed she. Frantz heard her words, but 
his fear was excessive, and he still ad- 
vanced towards her. ‘Down,’ she repeat- 
ed, in a furious tone. 
and fell, When he recovered, he saw the 


Frantz staggered. 

















Unknown weeping at his feet. Affected 
by her bitter grief, and forgetting all that 
had just passed, he seized her in his arms, 
raised her, and seated her beside him. 
‘Ob, my own love!’ exclaimed Frantz, 
ing her to his heart, ‘why those 
tears?’—‘ The Lion!. the Lion!’ she ex- 
claimed, raising her arms towards the hea- 
vens. Frantz turned his eye toward the 
spot indicated, and there saw the constel- 
lation of the Lion shining brightly, bat 
alone, in the midst of the dark clouds, 
‘What matters it? Venus lights up the 
heavens as well as the Lion.’—‘ Venus has 
set, alas! and the Lion rises. And there 
—!ook there—who can strive against that 
which comes yonder?’ She pronounced 
these words wildly, pointing at the same 
time towards the horizon. Frantz turned 
his eyes in the direction she indicated, and 
saw a black object rising from the waves, 
in the midst of a circle of pale blue light. 
‘What is that?’ asked he, profoundly asto- 
nished. ‘It is our destiny,’ replied she, 
‘who comes to seek his victim. Which of 
us, you would esk—whichever I please. 
You have heard speak of the Austrian offi- 
cers, who have entered this gondola, and 
never were seen more?’—‘ Yes—but the 
story is falsee——’ ‘ It is true; I must de- 
vour or be devoured. Every man of thy 
nation who loves me, but whom I do not 
love, dies. And as long as I do not love 
one I shall live, and I can sacrifice them. 
But if I love one, Ishall die. It is my 
doom; and yet who art thou that I—. 
w it comes on—in a moment it will be 
“a us—dost thou hear—dost thou hear?’ 
black object approached with incon- 
eivable rapidity. ‘Oh life! life!’ conti- 
nued the Unknown, in tones of despair; 
“oh, Frantz! here is the ship, do you not 
Tecognise it??—* No; I tremble befure the 
terrible apparition, but I know it not.’— 
‘Itis the Bucentaur. It is that which has 
destroyed thy countrymen. They were 
re, on this same place, in this same hour, 
seated beside me in this gondola. The ship 
approached as it approaches now; 2& voice 
exclaimed, ‘Who's there?’ I answered, 
‘Austria.’ The voice replied, ‘Dost thou 
love, or dost thou hate?’ I answered, ‘I 
hate;’ and the voice again said, ‘ Live.’ 
Then the ship passed over the gondola, the 
waves swallowed up thy countrymen, and 
Iwas borne away in triumph. And now, 
alas! listen.’ At this moment a deep- 
toned and sepulchral voice, rising high 
above the din of the ghostly crew of the 
Bucentaur, exclaimed, ‘Who goes there?’ 
. Austria,’ replied the Unknown, in a trem- 
bling tone. * Dost thou love, or dost thou 
hate?” The Unknown hesitated a mo- 
ment, then in a voice which had no traces 
of her recent emotion, she shouted, ‘I 
’—' Thou hast accomplished thy des- 
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tiny,’ was the stern reply; ‘thou lovest 
Austria—die, Venice! A loud, heart- 
renuing shriek rose on the air, and Frantz: 
disappeared beneath the waves. When he 
rose to the surface, he saw neither the gon- 
dola, the Bucentaur, nor his loved Un- 


known. He was picked up by a passing 
fisherman. From that night the spirit of 
the gondola was no more seen. The story. 


which we have related spread abroad, and 
many conjectures were hazarded as to the 
mysterious being. The count soon after. 
quitted Venice, where everything remind- 
ed him of her he could not cease to love.” 





The Gatherer. 


- Hear, Hear !—Sheridan once succeeded 
admirably in entrapping a noisy member 
who was in the habit of interrupting every 
speaker with cries of “ Hear, hear.” 
Brinsley took az. opportunity to allude to 
the well-known political character of the: 
time, who wished to play the fool. “Where,” 
exclaimed Sheridan, in continuation and: 
with great emphasis, “ where shall we find 
a more foolish knave or a more knavish fool 
than this?” “Hear, hear!” was instantly 
bellowed from the accustomed bench. The: 
wit bowed—thanked the gentleman for his 
ready reply to the question, and sat down 
amid convulsions of laughter from all but 
the unfortunate subject. 

“Tf you ever marry,” said a. Roman 
consul to his son, “let it be a:-woman who 
has judgment enough to superintend the 
getting of a meal of victuals; taste enough 
to dress herself; pride enough to wash her 
face before breakfast; and sense enough to 
hold ‘her tongue when she has nuthing to 
say.” 

A Hint about Shoes.—The secret of a well- 
fitting shoe, or rather of a good looki 
shoe—and it is upon this principle that all 
French shoemakers proceed, but all Eng- 
lish cobblers do not—is, that it should be 
much longer than the foot itself—at least’ 
an inch or an inch and a half longer. And 
for these two reasons; first, that since a 
squat, broad dumpy foot is much uglier 
than along thin one, therefore you may 
always diminish the appearance of breadth, 
by adding to the reality of length; and 
next, that when the shoe is long, the toes 
have plenty of room, and commonly ’tis 
here that “the shoe pinches.” Noone has 
corns on his heels or the sides of his feet, 
let his shoes or boots be as narrow as he 
can well bear them: it is upon those poor, 
pent-up, imprisoned, distorted joints of the 
toes, that the rubs of the world come, and 
that the corning process goes on. If you 
would cure yourself, reader, of the most 
obdurate corn, or if you would guarantee 
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your children from ever having any, let 
them, and do yourself, wear. chaus- 
sures; or else have the boots, &c. made 
— well to the foot at the side, and with 
exactly one inch, at the least, to spare in 
length when standing in them. We'll bet 
you hundred to one on the result: and you 
may ask any cordonnier in the Rue de 
Richelieu.— kwood’s Magazine. 


Influence of the Mind upon the Bodily 
Health—The brain is the “local habita- 
tion” of the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties, is nourished by the same blood as the 
body, and is most intimately connected with 
it by means of the nerves, which are dif- 
fused in innumerable branches over every 
part of the frame, and are indispensable to 
the right performance of its different func- 
tions. Such, then, being the mutual de- 
pendence between the brain and the body, 
it must be evident that when the one is dis- 
eased or excited, the other will be affected 
thereby. When the nerves, for — 
supplying any organ are injured by dis- 
ease, the nervous, influence is then imper- 
fectly transmitted to it from the brain; or, 
if they happen to be divided, the power of 
sensation or voluntary motion is destroyed 
in that part. Again, depressing passions 
and violent mental emotions will cause di- 
minished circulation and impeded respira- 
tion; whilst exciting passions, conversely, 
will accelerate the circulation, and quicken 
respiration. When the — are pros- 
trated by insupportable labour, they react 
on the brain, and render it unfit for study; 
and headache, nervous complaints, insanity, 
and diseases of the digestive organs, are 
occasioned. The principal sufferers are 
men of business, who make labour the 
sole object of existence, and they only 
live a portion of the time allotted to the 
human race; and hence the necessity for 
abridging the hours of labour. When the 
blood is Teteriorated by an impure atmos- 
phere, it circulates in this state through 
the brain, which is deprived of its necessary 
stimulus, and oppression is the conse- 
quence. 

An American Well.—A practical gentle- 
man offers for 30,000 dollars to sink an 
Artesian well in Boston to the depth of 
1,700 feet, by which it is estimated that 
more than a million of gallons of the very 
best water can be thrown into the city 
every day, and to a height of at least one 
hundred feet above the surface of. the earth 
An effort is about to be made to raise the 
money by subscription. 

An Hotel out of Joint.—A gentleman 
who had been stopping at an hotel within 
a hundred miles of Birkenhead, where, du- 
ring the ten days of his sojourn, the inva- 
riable reply to “ John, what can I have for 
dinner?” was “ very nice chops. and steaks, 





sir;” at length sent for his landlord, and 
+ cy, we im that “his was the sti 
hotel he had ever stopped at.” “ 

sir! the stiffest, sir—how so, sir?” “Why, 
I have been here these ten days, and can 
bear witness that there’s never a joint in 
it.” The landlord vanished. — Liverpool 


Courier. 


Thirst for Knowledge.—“ Papa, one of 
my soboot fallow oy his brother wears 
moustachios: what ate they?” “Mousta- 
chios, my son, are bunches of hair worn on 
the lip by certain dandies, as a substitute 
for brains.” “Well, papa, are those who 
wear moustachios, what are called hair- 
brained people?” 

A Hint to Education Obsiructors.—It is 
vain now to say that questions of religion 
and politics are above the understanding 
of the poorer classes: so they may be, but 
they are not above their misunderstandi 
and they will think and talk about them, 
so that they had best be taught to think 
and talk rightly.— Dr. Arnold. 

Toothache.— Mr. Erari, physician to 
the hospital at Bourg, recommends friction 
of the gums. with hydrochlorate of mor- 
phine in cuse of toothache. A quarter of 
a grain of this salt'is to be taken upon the 
finger, and applied as above, and ten 
minutes must elapse before expectoration, 
or swallowing of the saliva, can be permit. 
ted. If the first friction do not succeed, 
another may be applied two hours afte, 
but never more after. two-thirds of a grain 
should be employed at. a time.—Journal de 
Medicine de Lyons. 

A Hint to Ladies.—It is better to please 
one person with: the natural countenance 
than to please a thousand by painting. 

The Least of Two Evils.—There was & 
man who sat up two nights anda day, look- 
ing on at the game of double dummy st 
whist. One of the players happened to ob- 
serve that he must be a great amateur of the 
game, but’ he answered that he did not 
know one card from another. “ And what 
in the world have you been looking on at 
our game for, two nights and a day?” aske 
ed the astonished player. “Oh,” replied 
the other, “ I have notbing to go home to 
but my wife.” 4 

Look Out !—As a canal-boat wes passing 
under a bridge, the captain gave the u 
warning, by calli loud, “Look out!” 
bie a he A 7 who was in 3 
cabin, 0 e orders ping his 
head out of the window, Peed r 
severe thump, by coming in contact with & 
pillar of the bridge. drew it back in 8 
great pet, and exclaimed—* Dese Ameri- 
kins cry look out! when day mean look in. 
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